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Ecclesiastical FHistory. 
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Memoranpa: relating to the Churches and Clergy of New- 
Hampshire. 


[Continued from page 27.] 


In 1765, the Rev. Samuet Corton was ordained at Litch- 
field; Rev. Gytes Merritt at Plaistow; Rev. Samvuet Per- 
Ley at Seabrook; Rev. Prrer Powers at Haverhill; Rev. 
NatHan Warp at Plymouth; Rev. Aprawam CARPENTER at 
Plainfield; Rev. Sern Deane at Rindge; and Rev. Amos 
Moopy at Pelham. 
~ Rev. Samuel Cotton was son of the Rev. John Cotton, of 
Newton, Mass. and was a direct descendant from the celebra- 
ted John Cotton, one of the first ministers of Boston.* He 





[*It is believed that the Corton family in its various branckes has pro- 
duced more men of the clerical profession than any other in New-Eng- 
Jand. @n leoking over the Catalogue of Harvard College, we perceive 
n° less than twenty-one of the patronymick name that graduated at that 
institution from 1651 to 1810. Of this number, fourteen were ordained 
miuisters of the gospel. Rev. Seaborn Cotton, son of Rev. John Cotton 
graduated 1651; ord. at Hampton, 1660; died 1686, aged 53. His broth- 
er, Rev. John Cotton, born March 15, 1640; grad. 1657 ; ord. at Ply- 
mouth, June 30, 1669; dismissed Oct. 5, 1697 ; went to Charleston, S.C. 
where he died, Sept. 13, 1699, aged 60. Rev. John Cotton, the oldest 
son of Seaborn, grad. 1678 ; succeeded his father at Hampton in 1696 ; 
‘died of apoplexy, March 27, 1710, aged 52—seme say 57. Roland, the 
second son of Seaborn, was admitted 2 member of Harvard College in 
1692; left on account of his health, but received a degree in 1696. Rev. 
John Cotton, oldest son of Mr. Cotton of Plymouth, was born Aug. 3, 
1661; grad. at Harvard college 1681; ordained at Yarmouth, Mass. 
1693 ; died Feb. 21, 1706, aged 45. Rev. Roland Cotton, the second 
soa, born Dec. 27, 1667 ; grad. at Harvard College 1685; ordained at 
Sandwich, Ms. Nov. 28, 1694. Rev. Theophilus Cotton has been alrea- 
dy noticed in Coll. vol. ii. page 289. Rev. John Cotton, of Newton, was 
son of Rev. Roland Cotton of Sandwich. He grad. 1710; ordained 
Nov. 3, 1714; died May 1757, aged 64. He was brother to Rev. Nath- 
aniel Cotton of Bristol, and Rev. Ward Cotton of Hampton, (see page 
298, vol. ii.) and father ef Rev. Samuel Cotton of Litchfield. A num- 
ber of persons of the clerical names of Mather, Williams, Cushing. 
Moody, Thayer and Tufts, were descendants iv the female line from 
Rev. John Cotton of Boston,—Epirors.} 
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removed to Claremont, where he died, at an advanced age, 
in the fall of 1819. 

Mr. Merrill was graduated at Harvard College in 1759, 
and ordained at Plaistow as successor of Mr. Cushing, 
March 6, 1765, and died April 27, 1801, aged 62. “He 
was a sound scholar and learned divine, and possessed that 
simplicity yet dignity of manners and kindness of heart, 
which secured him the love and respect of all who knew 
him.” James C. Merrill, Esq. of Boston, and Samuel Mer- 
rill, Esq. of Andover, are his sons. ; 

Mr. Perley was graduated at Harvard College in 1763. 
He was the first minister of Seabrook and in 1775 was ap- 
pointed Moderator of the Salem Presbytery. The same 

ear he was dismissed from Seabrook. In Oct. 1778 he 
was installed the first minister of Moultonborough.* There 
was a very considerable opposition to his installation, and 
the next year he was dismissed. Soon after and in the same 
ey of his dismission from Moultonborough, he was instal- 
ed at Groton,the first minister of that town, where he contin- 
ued five years and was dismissed. On the 8thof September, 
1784, he was installed at Gray, in Maine, and in May, 1791, 
by mutual agreement between him and the people, he ceased 
preaching. 

Mr. Powers was a son of Capt. Peter Powers, one of the 
first settlers of Hollis, and was the first male child born in 
that town. He was graduated at Harvard College in 1754, 
ordained over the towns of Haverhill, N. H. and Newbury, 
Vt. in 1765, and was the first settled minister in the county 
of Grafton. He was dismissed in 1784, and the next year 
was installed at Deer Isle, Me. where he continued to labour 
with zeal, activity and success for fourteen years, when in 
the early part of 1799, he was removed by death. “ He 
was a faithful and discriminating preacher, and was possess- 
ed of superior talents. A pubiication of his, entitled ‘ A 
humble inquiry into the nature of covenanting with God,’ 
was issued about three years before his death. It exhibits 
much strength of mind, and contains very conclusive reason- 
ing against the practice of what has been termed the “Half- 


way Covenant.” 


(*Mr. Perley was installed, says a writer in the N. H. Gazette of Nov. 
17, 1778, against the strenuous opposition of at least an equal number of 
polls, which included aJl the principal persons of character and interest 
in Moultonborough ; insomuch that they paid 3-4 parts of the tax and 
were owners of at least 19-20ihs of all the real estate there. He was 


installed Oct. 8, 1778.] 
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Ecclesiastical History. 43 


Mr. Ward had not the advantages of a collegiate educa- 
tion; but being brought to the knowledge and love of the 
truth through the instrumentality of that faithful evangelist, 
the Rev. Mr. Whitefield, he gave himself up to the study of 
divinity, and after being qualified fur the ministry, he was 
ordained at Watertown, Mass. How long he continued 
there is uncertain. In 1760, he was preaching at Newcastle, 
Me. and in Jan. 1761, received an invitation to settle there 
in the ministry. This invitation he. accepted ; but doubts 
arose respecting the regularity of his dismission at Water- 
town, and a committee was appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject. The affair was sometime in suspense ; and in Oct. 
1763, the town, at Mr. Ward’s request, voted to withdraw 
the invitation, and he was installed at Newburyport for Ply- 
mouth, July 10, 1765. He continued in the ministry, till, on 
account of age and infirmity, he was dismissed, a few years 
before his death, which was in June, 1804, at the age of 83. 
It is said of him, in a brief sketch of his character, publish- 
ed shortly after his decease, that “the important doctrines 
‘ of the gospel lay with peculiar weight upon his heart; he 
felt the great need of closely adhering to them himself, and 
was, of course, led earnestly to enforce them upon others.” 
His son, the Rev. Jonathan Ward, of Alna, in Maine, the 
first native of Plymouth who received a liberal education, 
was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1792. 

Of Mr. Carpenter of Plainfield, and Mr. Dean of Rindge, 
the writer has no other knowledge than that they were the 
first ministers of their respective towns, and were both dis- 
| missed from their people. The date of Mr. Carpenter’s dis- 
* mission is unknown. Mr. Dean’s took place in 1780. 

Mr. Moody was born in Newbury, Mass. Nov. 20, 1739, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1759. and succeeded Mr. 
: Hobbs at Pelham, Nov. 20,1765. He married Elizabeth 
Hobbs, the widow of his predecessor, and lived with her 
about fifty years, during which time there was neither birth 
nor death in their dwelling. In consequence of a division 
in the town upon religious subjects, the incorporation of a 
poll parish and the erection of another mecting-house, Mr. 
Moody was regularly dismissed in the autumn of 1792. His 
moral character was not impeached, and he remained in the 
fellowship of the church till his death. The next year after 
his dismission, he was the Representative from Pelham in 
the General Court, and was for several years a member of 
the Legislature, and a civil magistrate. During Mr. Moody’s 
ministry, 44 were added to the church by profession, and 17 
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44 Ecclesiastical H istory. 


by letters of dismission and recommendation from other 
churches. He, as did his predecessor, admitted persons to 
own the covenant, as it was termed, and dedicate their chiid- 
ren to God in baptism without communing at the Lord’s ta- 
ble. But after his dismission, this practice was discontinued. 

In 1776, the Rev. Espenezer Tuayer was ordained at 
Hampton; Rev. Avery Hatt at Rochester; Rev. Joun 
Morrison at Peterborough; and Rev. Simon Wi .iams at 
Windham. 

Mr. Thayer wasa son of Mr. Nathaniel Thayer. His 
mother was Ruth Eliot, of Boston, a sister of Rev. Andrew 
Eliot, D. D. He was graduated at Harvard College in 
1753, and was six years a tutor in that institution. His wife 
was a daughter of the Rev. John Cotton, of Newton. He 
was ordained at Hampton, as successor of Mr. Ward Cot- 
ton, Sept. 17, 1766. Dr. Eliot, of Boston, preached the 
ordination sermon, and Dr. Appleton, of Cambridge, gave 
the charge. Mr. Thayer continued in the ministry. at Hamp- 
ton until his death, Sept. 6, 1792, at the age of 58. His 
widow died in Boston in 1809. One of his sons, the Rev. 
Nathaniel Thayer, D. D., is minister of Lancaster, Mass. 

Mr. Hall succeeded Mr. Hill at Rochester, Oct. 17, 1766, 
was dismissed April 10, 1775, and after his dismission re- 
moved to Wakefield, engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
was a magistrate of the county. He died in 1820, at the 
age of 83. 

Mr. Morrison was the first settled minister of Peterbo- 
rough, where he was ordained Nov. 26,1776. He was born 
at Pathfoot in Scotland, May 22, 1743, graduated at Edin- 
burgh, 1765, arrived at Boston in May, the same year, and 
commenced preaching at Peterborough the first Sabbath in 
January following. He relinquished his connexion with the 
town in March, 1772, and adhering to the royal cause, join-. 
ed the British army at Boston in 1775, and died at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., Dec. 10, 1782. He married Sarah Ferguson, of 
Peterborough, who survives, and one of his children is now 
living in the State of Ohio.* 

Mr. Williams was the successor of Mr. Kinkead at Winds 
ham, where he was ordained in Dec. 1766, and continued 
there in the ministry till his death, Nov. 10, 1793, in the 
64th year of his age. ‘Fwo of his sons were in the ministry, 
one at Newbury, Mass. and another at Meredith, in this 
State. One of his daughters was married to the Rev. Wil- 





*Rev. Mr. Dunbar’s Ecelesiastica] History of Peterborough,Hist. Coll. vol i. p. 55. 
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Ecclesiastical History. 45 


liam Gregg, of Cape Elizabeth, and another to the Rey. 
William Miltimore of New-Casco. 

In 1767,the Rev. THomas FrssenpEN was ordained at 
Walpole; Rev. JoserH Stacy Hasrines at North-Hampton; 
Rev. Jeremy Berxnar at Dover; Rev. JoserH Kipper at 
Dunstable; and Rev. Tuomas Nixves at Rumney. 

Mr. Fessenden was graduated at Harvard College in 1758, 
succeeded Mr. Leavitt at Walpole, in January 1767. His 
house was burnt, with his library and a considerable part 
of his furniture, at noon-day, Nov. 23,1771. He continued 
in the ministry till his death in the spring of 1813, when he 
died at theage of 74. He was the father of Thomas G. 
Fessenden, Esq. now of Boston, well known as the author 
of “ Terrible Tractoration,” which was published in Eng- 
land; and of several other publications in poetry, and in 

rose. 

Mr. Hastings was graduated at Harvard, 1762, and or- 
dained at North-Hampton, Feb. 11, 1767. After a few 

ears, he embraced Sandemanianism, and resigned his min- 
isterial office, July 3,1774. He went to Nova-Scotia, and 
thence to Boston, where he kept a grocery store, and died 
on a journey to Vermont. 

Mr. Belknap was born in Boston, June 4, 1744, graduated 
at Harvard College,1762, and was ordained at Dover, as col- 
league with Mr. Cushing, Feb. 18,1767. His wife was a 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Eliot, a bookseller of Boston, who 
wrote and published several pieces against what he consid- 
ered the fanaticism of Whitfield, Tentiant, Davenport, and 
their followers. Mr. Belknap remained at Dover nearly 
twenty years, and was dismissed Sept. 11,1786. During 
his ministry there, 43 were added to the church. He was 
installed over a church in Boston, April 4, 1787, and died of 
a paralytic affection, June 20,1798. He received his de- 

ree of Doctor of Divinity from his Alma Mater. He was 
one of the founders of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
of the American Philosophical Society, and of several other 
Literary and Humane Institutions. His History of New- 
Hampshire gained him a high reputation as a historian, and 
his subsequent publications added to his fame. He was one 
of the most useful literary men whom New-England has pro- 
duced. He was beloved in life, lamented in death, and his 
praise is in all the country. Fora list of his publications, 
with an account of his life and character, see Vol. I, p. 37, 


of these Collections. 
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Mr. Kidder was born in Billerica, Massachusetts, Nov. 
1741, graduated at Yale College in 1764, and was ordained 
at Dunstable assuccessor tg Rev. Samuel Bird on the 18th 
March. He was a man of anamiablecharacter. His civil 
contract with his people was dissolved many years before his 
death, but his pastoral relation to the church continued till 
he died, Sept. 6, 1818, at the age of 77. 

Mr. Niles was settled at Rumney by the proprietors of 
that township, Oct. 21,1767. How long he continued there 
is unceriain. He was graduated at Yale College in 1758. 
Mr. Niles was the only congregationalist who has becn set- 
tled there in the ministry. The inhabitants are supposed to 
be principally of the Baptist persuasion. 

In 1768, the Rev. James Wetman was ordained at Cornish; 
Rev. Jacop Emery at Pembroke; Rev. Soromon Moor at 
New-Boston; Rev. Sewatt Goopripee at Lyndeborough ; 
and Rev. Naruaniet Merrivu at Boscawen. 

Mr. Welman was the first minister of Cornish, and was 
settled there in about three years after the settlement of the 
town commenced. He continued there in the ministry till 
1785, when he was dismissed. 

Mr. Emery was a native of Andover, Mass., graduated at 
Harvard College in 1761, succeeded Mr. Whittemore as pas- 
tor of the congregational church in Pembroke, Aug. 3, 1768, 
and was dismissed in the 7th year of his ministry, March 
93, 1775. | 

Mr. Goodridge was graduated at Harvard College in 1764, 
was ordained at Lyndeborough, Sept. 7, 1768, and continu- 
ed there till his death, March 14, 1809. His predecessor, 
Mr. Rand, died a few years before him at Bedford. 

Mr. Moor was a native of Ireland, and was a graduate of 
Glasgow in 1758. He studied divinity with Professor 
Leechman, of Glasgow, and was licensed to preach by the 
Londonderry Presbytery, July 26, 1762. He first visited 
New-Boston in Feb. 1767, and was ordained there in Sep- 
tember of the following year. He continued in the ministry 
until May 28, 1803, when he died, aged 67. See Vol. II. 
p. 168, Historical Collections. 

Mr. Merrill was graduated at Harvard College in 1767, 
and, towards the close of the same year, was employed as a 
school-master and candidate preacher in Boscawen. His la- 
bors proved satisfactory to the church and people, and he 
was ordained as successor of Mr. Morrill, Oct. 19, 1768, 
His settlement was 80 acres of land, purchased for $100; 
and his annual salary £42 lawful money, 20 cords of wood, 
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and the use of the parsonage. Mr. Merrill was inclined to 
presbyterianism, induced the church to adopt, in some meas- 
ure, that form of government, and joined himself to the 
Grafton Presbytery. Thischange was not however accept- 
able to the people, and the town, at a legal meeting, appoint- 
ed a committee “ to confer with the Church in Boscawen 
about the government and discipline thereof.” The wisdom 
of the Serpent and harmlessness of the Dove were not very 
happily blended in Mr. M., and the popularity which he 
rapidly acquired, was not of a kind that wore well. He was 
removed, at his request, by the Preshytery of which he was 
a member, without. the intervention of either the church or 
town. . 

In 1769, the Rev. Jacos Rice was ordained at Henniker; 
and Rev. Epwarp Gopparp at Swanzey. 

Mr. Rice was a native of Westborough, Mass. graduated 
at Harvard College in 1765, and ordained the first minister 
of Henniker, June 7, 1769. On acconnt of ill health, he 
was dismissed Feb. 21,1732. He afterwards preached oc- 
casionally,and early in 1806, received an invitation to settle 
at Andover in Maine, but declined it, and the same year was 
installed at Brownfield in that State, where he still continues 
in the ministry. 

Mr. Goddard was graduated at Harvard College in 1764, 
and was ordained at Swanzey as successor of Mr. Carpen- 
ter, Sept. 27, 1769; at which time there was but one denom- 
ination of christians known in the place. From its first set- 
tlement, tillsome years after Mr. Goddard’s ordination, the 
town of Swanzey was noted for the remarkable unanimity 
and correct deportment of its inhabitants. Mr. Goddard 
continued there till July 5, 1798, when he was honorabl 
dismissed by an ecclesiastical council. He afterwards 
preached in various places, but declined being considered a 
candidate for settlement in the vacant churches and societies 
which he supplied, and died Oct. 13, 1811. 


[To be continued.} 


iit, comm 


A Jewish youth applied to a Rabbi for instruction in the 
Law. When he came, he was asked how old he was? The 
boy replied, eight years. The Rabbi thought it would be 
more advisable for him to desist until he was eight years old- 
er. The youth significantly answered-—“] have frequently 
been in the church-yard; and there observed as many graves 
shorter than myself as there were longer.” 
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Biography. 
seston 
HON. JOHN WHEELOCK, LL. D. 


PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
(Extracted principally from Hon. Samuel C. Allen’s Eulogy.] 
The late President Wheelock was descended from a line 


ef respectable ancestors. His most remote progenitor of 


whom we have any account was Mr. Ralph Wheelock, who 
was born in Shropshire, in England, in the year 1600, and 
was educated at Clare Hall, in Cambridge University, and 
became an eminent preacher of the gospel. At the age of 
thirty seven, he determined on aremoval to New-England, 
and on his arrival here,settled at Dedham, in Massachusetts, 
from whence he removed to Medfield, where he died Nov. 
1683, in the 84th year of his age. Hisson, Eleazar Whee- 
lock lived in Mendon, and he was the father of Mr. Ralph 
Wheelock, an officer of the church in Windham, Conn. who 
was the grandfather of the subject of this sketch. Rev. Ele- 
azar Wheelock, the fatherof the President, was born in 
Windham, Connecticut, in April, 1711, and died at Dart- 
mouth College, April 24, 1779,aged 68 years. John Whee- 
lock, his second son,was born in Lebanon, in the same state, 
in the year1754. In hischildhood, he exhibited indications 
of talentand afforded to his father the delightful promise 
of future eminent usefulness. He was entered a student of 
Yale College at anearly age; but upon the organization of 
Dartmouth College, he transferred his relation to this semina- 
ry,and was graduated in the first class in 1771. The next 
year, he was appointed a tutor inthe college, where he con- 
tinued discharging the duties of his office with great reputation 
and pursuing his studies with characteristic ardour and suc- 
cess. 

While he was devoting himself to his favourite pursuits, the 
affairs of his country were hastening toa great and perilous 
crisis. ‘[hecommencement of hostilities arrested his literary 
course, and called him to new scenes of difficulty and danger. 
Such was the confidence of the people in his wisdom and pat- 
riotism, that in 1775, when he was scarcely twenty-one years 
of age, they elected him a member of the Provincial Congress 
at Exeter. Inthe spring of 1777, he received the commis- 
sion of major in the service of New-York, and was directed to 
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raise three companies, being entrusted with blank commis- 
sions for the officers from the council of safety. A part of 
this corps was raised under his auspices. In November fol- 
lowing, he was appointed a lieutenant-colonel in the service 
of the United States, and was attached to the regiment of Col. 
Bedel. Inthe summer of 1778, he marched a detachment of 
the regiment from Coos to Albany, and soon afterwards, by 
command of Brigadier-General Stark, he penetrated into the 
Indian country, at the head of a large scouting party, and for 
the martial manner in which he executed this necessary and 
hazardous enterprise, he was honoured with the distinguished 
commendation of that veteran and intrepid commander. 

He participated in the events connected with the defeat and 
capture of Burgoyne ; and there was no enterprise of difficul- 
ty or hazard, which his active spirit did not prompt him to de- 
sire. At this time, he attracted the notice of Major-General 
Gates, and early in the next year, at his request, entered his 
family, and continued in his service, till, by the death of his 
venerable father in 1779, he was called from military life to 
enter on acourse of distinguished usefulness in this Institu- 
tion. 

What would have been the destination of his character, if 
he had been permitted to follow the fortunes of the war, or 
the pursuits of civil life, we are left to conjecture. But with 
his abilities, his activity and ardour of mind, and his discern- 
ment of character,— with his indefatigable industry in busi- 
ness, and skill in the conduct of affairs, and with his master- 
ly eloquence, there can be no doubt but he would have risen 
to the first officers in the government, and have filled a wide 
space in the history of his country. But whatever objects 
of ambition had presented themselves to his youthful mind, 
bold and ardent as it was, he regarded his appointment to 
the Presidency asa call of Providence, and cheerfully quitted 
the bright path of military glory for the silence and shade of 
the academic grove. 

In obedience to the will of his venerable father, he repair- 
ed to Hanover, and at the age of twenty-five years, entered 
on the duties of his office. How joyful must it have been for 
him to meet again in those consecrated groves, his early 
friends, the ¢ompanions of his youthful amusements and 
studies ! How happy to be associated in the instruction and 
government of the college, with the learned and communica- 
tive Woopwarp ; with the eloquent and popular Riptey ; 
with the assiduous and critical Smitn. 

His aceeptance of the presidency was regarded as a most 
auspicious event by the friends of Dartmouth, and their 
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brightest hopes at his outset were more than equalled by 
the splendour of his progress. The unexampled prosperity 
of the College, under his care, so long as it was permitted 
to enjoy the full benefit of his entire influence, affords the 
best evidence of his distinguished merits. But to form a just 
estimate of his talents and character in the office he sustain- 
ed, it is necessary to present a brief view of the state of the 
instigution when he acceded to the presidency. 

The charity and faith of the excellent founder had led him 
to rely for its support on the special interpositions of Provi- 
dence, rather than on any definite calculations of its actual 
means. The contributions of its friends in this country had 
been greatly diminished by the pressure of the times, and its 
foreign aids, for some time, had been wholly interrupted by 
the war. Unwilling to suspend or abridge his charitable es- 
tablishment, he incurred such heavy debts for its mainten- 
ance, that the whole property of the college at the time of 
his decease, was scarcely adequate todischarge them. Add 
to this distressed state of its finances, the diminished number 
of its students, and its situation in a wilderness, exposed to 
savages in a time of war. In these circumstances was the late 
president called, at an early age, not only to discharge the 
arduous duties of the first office in the college, but to provide 
by his address and exertions the means for its preservation 
and support. 

For the double purpose of improvement and of negotiating 
with its old friends in Europe, he crossed the Atlantic in 1782, 
and travelled into France, Holland, and Great Britain. His 
respectable recommendations introduced hini in Europe to 
many men of the first eminence in the walks of science and 
public life. His personal address, and the character of; his 
enterprise, attracted their notice, and secured their interest 
in favour of its object. The institution derived essential 
benefits in its fiscal concerns from his able negotiations. And 
it isto be presumed that he was indebted to his travels, not 
only for some of his most valuable attainments in sci- 
ence, but in part for those enlarged views and liberal concep- 
tions which distinguished his character. 

Early in 1784, he returned to Hanover, to the great joy of 
his friends, and entered on his favourite pursuits and official 
duties with the spirit which belongeu to his nature, and the 
hopes which his success had inspired. He pursued his pri- 
vate studies with unexampled industry and zeal. With a 
strength of constitution and vigour of intellect, which defied 
fatigue, he was able to sustain the most laborious researches, 
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and to pursue without intermission the most difficult investi- 
ations. 

In the college he performed multiplied laborious duties. In 
addition to the cares of the government, and the stated reli- 
gious duties of the chapel, morning and evening, he attended 
the daily recitations and exercises allotted to the senior class. 
To the labours of president, he added those of professor, and 
for many years delivered two public lectures in a week, on 
theology, history, and the prophecies. These evinced at 
once the extent of his learning, the diversified powers of his 
intellect, and the irresistible force and pathos of his elo- 
quence. 

These unusual labours did not withdraw his attention from 
the external interests of the college, and he employed all the 
means in his power to increase its funds, and extend its pat- 
ronage. Its most valuable public grants and private dona- 
tions were the fruits of his personal address and exertions. 
To his immense labours for the advancement of the college, 
he added large contributions of his substance. When he first 
came into office, he generously relinquished, for three years, 
his annual stipend, and afterwards deposited in the treasury 
four years’ salary, as an accumulating fund, intended for the 
support of a professor. | 

President Wueetock was honoured with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws by the college over which he presided. He was 
was a member of several literary institutions. Of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, he was elected a member, Au- 
gust 25, 1807, and was subsequently chosen a member of 
that in New-York. 

President WHEELock was distinguished for the extent and 
variety of his learning. With a lively curiosity, he pushed 


his inquiries into every department of knowledge, and made - 


himself conversant with the various branches of science. 
But of all the subjects which presented themselves to his in- 
quisitive mind, those which related to man in his intellectual 
constitution and social relations, engaged and fixed his atten- 
tion. His favourite branches were intellectual philosophy, 
ethics and politics. He considered history as an immense 
store-house, containing the materials of knowledge,—the 
facts from which he was to deduce his principles. And while 
he extended his inquiries into the facts of history, and made 
himself familiarly acquainted with the ancient and modern 
historians and travellers, he attempted to apply to this de- 
partment the method, which Bacon introduced into physics, 
and to deduce from recorded facts the principles of an useful 
science,—the philosophy of history. Though to him these 
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were subjects of interesting and delightful speculation, he 
did not rest contented with barren principles, but — for 
the methods af their application to practical results. We are 
happy tolearn, that the fruits of his extensive research and 
deep reflection have been preserved in a work, which we 
trust will at no distant day be given to the public. 


—> OB O4— 


FOR THE MONTHLY LITERARY JOURNAL- 


—o— 
Attorneys in the County of Cheshire. 
Names of Attorneys at Law, who have resided in the County of 


Cheshire, and have deceased, with some notices. 


Daniet Jones, graduated at Harvard College, 1759; set- 
tled at Hinsdale. When the county was organized in 1771, 
s was appointed Chief Justice of the Court of Common 

eas. 

Joun Spracue, graduated at Harvard College; settled at 
Keene for a short time; removed to Lancaster, Mass.; was 
an eminent lawyer and civilian. 

Simeon Otcort, graduated at Yale College, 1761; settled 
in Charlestown; was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Dec. 25, 1784; Associate 
Justice of the Superior Court, January 25, 1790; Chief Jus- 
tice March 28, 1795; and Senator in Congress in 1801. 
Died 1815. 

Exisan Wituiams, graduated at Harvard College, 1764 ; 
settled in Keene; left the practice at the beginning of the 
revolutionary war. 

Asa Donpar, graduated at Harvard, 1767; was a settled 
Minister in Salem, Mass.; practised law in Keene in 1783, 
and afterwards till his decease. 

Bensamin West, graduated at Harvard, 1768; settled in 
Charlestown ; was a member of the convention for accepting 
the U. S. Constitution; was elected member of Congress, 
but declined serving ; an Elector of President and Vice Pres- 
ident ; a member of the Hartford Convention. He was em- 
inent for his talents and virtues. Died July, 1817, aged 71. 


Danie, Newcomp, graduated at Harvard, 1768; settled in 
Keene; was a member of the Legislature, Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and a Judge of the Superior 


Court. Died 1818. 
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Ezra Stives, Jun. graduated at Harvard, 1783; settled 
in Keene. 

PreLec SpraGve, was admitted to the Superior Court, 1787; 
settled in Keene; was a member of the Legislature, and of 
Congress. Died 1800. 

Atpueus Moore, graduated at Harvard, 1783; settled 
first in Keene, and removed to Westmoreland ; was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature; left the practice. 

Jabez Upnam, graduated at Harvard, 1785; settled in 
Claremont, and removed to Brookfield, Mass.; was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and of Congress. 

SamuEL West, graduated at Harvard, 1788; settled in 
Walpole, and removed to Charlestown. 

SamueL Hunr, admitted to practice, 1790; settled in Al- 
stead, and removed to Keene; left the practice 1795; was a 
member of the Legislature and of Congress. Died in Ohio, 
1807. 

Daviv Forses, graduated at Dartmouth, 1790; settled in 
Chesterfield, 1793; removed to Keene; was a member of 
the Legislature. Died 1815. 

JosepH Denniz, born at Lexington, Massachusetts, Au- 
gust 30, 1768; graduated at Harvard, 1790; settled in 
Charlestown, and removed to Walpole; left the practice in 
1798. He was for many years the able editor of the Port 
Folio; and died January 7, 1812. 

Cates Ennis, graduated at Harvard, 1793; settled in 
Newport, and removed to Claremont ; was a member of each 
branch in the Legislature, and of Congress, elector of Pres- 
ident and Vice President, and Judge of the Superior Court. 
Died 1816.—See Collections vol. I], page 225-232. 

Joun L. Turrie, graduated at Harvard, 1796; settled 
at Walpole; removed to Concord, Mass. ; was a member of 
the Legislature, and an officer of distinction in the last war. 


Died in the army. 
Jabez Kimpatt, graduated at Harvard, 1791; settled in 


Chesterfield ; removed to Haverhill, Mass. 
Samvuet Prescort, graduated at Harvard, 1799; settled in 


Chesterfield, and removed to Keene. Died 1813. 
Seta Newcoms, graduated at Harvard, 1804; settled in 


Keene. Died 1811. 
Joun M. Foster, admitted to practice, 1807; settled in 


Stoddard. 
Davipv Hate, admitted to practice, 1811; settled at New- 


port. Died 1822, 
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SterHen Ty.er, admitted to practice 1820; settled at 
Drewsville. Died at New-Orleans, 1823. 





[O-We should be much obliged to any gentleman, who will furnish 
additional biographical notices of the persons mentioned in the preced- 
ing communication. It would be gratifying also to receive similar no- 
tices of the Attorneys who have been settled in the other counties of 
this State. A very considerable number have been and are ornaments 
to their profession and to society, and deserve respectful notice. We 
thank the individual who has commeneed the work, and hope his exam- 
ple will be followed by gentlemen in other parts of the State.-—Ep. ] 


9 OOOde— 


“A TALE OF THE SEA.”»—CHARACTER OF PAUL 
JONES. 


The reading public have ere this time been made ac- 
quainted with Mr. Coopzr’s last novel.* And many a 
grey head has pored over its pages, pleased with its simple 
details; many a fair hand has lightly turned over its leaves, 
uncertain whether to censure or applaud ; many an honest 
tar has sealed his oath of approbation, and done homage to 
the character of Katy Plowden; and many a rustic (we 
among the rest) have shaken hands with brawny Long 
Tom Coffin, whose portrait is the richest in the novel. Of 
the Pilot, the hero of the story, we can learn but little—so 
mysterious are all his movements; and yet enough, to feel 
assured thatno human mind could excel his in coolness 
amidst the greatest danger, or bravery in the hour of 
battle. 

Paut Jones is the real hero of the novel; and its prin- 
cipal design is to delineate his skill and courage in the most 
desperate enterprizes. The scene is laid upon the eastern 
coast of England, near the residence of a Col. Howard, an 
American refugee ; the period is the revolution. The open- 
ing is fine. ‘T'wo strange vessels are seen nearing the dan- 
gerous coast, to the wonder of the rustic beholders on shore. 





*The Pilot ; a tale of the Sea, 2 vols, 
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The Pilot embarks; and after sundry acts of nautical skill 
and enterprize, prepares for a descent upon the island, for 
the purpose of securing hostages for the release of American 
prisoners. ‘The descent is made, but without the desired 
success. ‘The under-plot is not deficient in interest, by which 
two lieutenants, while aiding the main design, contrive to 
secure the family of Col. Howard, particularly his two 
pretty wards, Cecilia and Katharine. But we arenot about 
to analyze the story, when the book itself is within tne 
reach of every one. Our design was merely to note our 
satisfaction on reading the tale; which, though inferior as a 
whole to the Spy and Pioneers, has yet many beautiful pas- 
sages, not excelled in either—nor indeed in any modern 
novel. We would instance the escape of the frigate in the 
opening of the first volume—the fight between the Ariel and 
Alaerity—the shipwreck of the former—and the running 
fight in the last volume, where the frigate again escapes, by 
the skill of the Pilot, from a host of enemies. The novel 
will undoubtedly be popular with the American public, par- 
ticularly that portion for which it was designed—the navy. 
And we hope, now that the youthful author has convinced 
his countrymen and the world that he possesses every re- 
quisite qualification, he will continue to write for fame, rath- 
er than reward—that he will not so rapidly weave his tales 
as to mar their strength and beauty. 

Believing that some notice of the character and public 
services of the celebrated Jones may be interesting to our 
readers, we have collected the following particulars. 


JOHN PAUL JONES 


Was a native of Scotland. He was born in the year 1747, in the 
county of Galway, distant about sixty miles from the mansion 
residence of the Earl of Selkirk. His father had been a garden- 
er to the Earl. His original name was John Paul, and the event 
which induced him to add thereto his mother’s maiden name, 
Jones, will be noticed hereafter. 

The partiality, which the Earl of Selkirk entertained for old 
Mr. Paul,induced him to cause his son John to receive from a pri- 
vate tutor the same education as his own boys. John Paul early 
evinced-an aptitude fer learning, and made considerable progress 
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in obtaining a knowledge of the Latin language, and a slender ac- 
quaintance with the Greek. Circumstances, at present unknown, 
led him to embrace a sea-faring life at the age of fifteen. After 
he had served a regular apprenticeship, he commanded a mer- 
chant vessel, which was for many years engaged in the West In- 
dia trade in the employ of Ferguson and Clinch, Cork, Ireland. 
During a voyage to Tobago, the crew of his vessel mutinied. 
He, in the incipiency of the insurrection, resorted to conciliato- 
ry measures with a view to restore order: but his moderation 
being supposed to be the effects of fear, the mutineers grew bold- 
er, and renewed their threats. On this, Capt. Paul armed him- 
self with a small sword, posted himself on the quarter-deck, and 
informed the mutineers, that the most serious consequences would 
result, if they should pass the after hatchway, and that an attempt 
to get on the quarter-deck would induce him and his officers to 
risk their own lives, in endeavoring to effect their destruction. 
They were, some time, appalled by his decision, but some more 
desperate than the rest, determined to seize him, and armed 
with handspikes, crowbars, and axes, moved along the waist to 
the quarter deck. The leader, on approaching Captain Paul, 
raised a handspike to strike him, and made the blow, but it was 
evaded, and he missed his object ; but was about to renew it, 
and when lifteda second time, Captain Paul pierced the ruffian, 
who fell dead upon the deck. ‘The rest fled to the forecastle, 
and some below deck ; those who remained above were seized 
and put in irons, and those, who had resisted the mutiny, being 
encouraged by the resolution of the Captain, secured the others 
below. 

The voyage was prosecuted, and they arrived at Tobago, 
where Captain Paul surrendered himself to the proper authori- 
ty, with a demand that he should be tried for the death of the 
mutineer. The transaction excited considerable interest, but at 
length he obtained a formal trial, wherein he was fairly ac- 
quitted. 

Captain Paul had despatched his ship, under another officer, 
to Europe, while he awaited trial ; and after his acquittal, re- 
turned to Europe. He landed in England, where the story had 
preceded him, with great exaggeration, and he was menaced 
with imprisonment and anew trial. In this dilemma, he ad- 
dressed his friends of the Scots house in Cork, described the 
prosecution he had experienced, and the injustice of bringiag 
him a second time to trial, contrary to the laws of England. In 
his friends, he found advice and protection; and to escape in- 
justice, he determined to proceed to the American continent, 
where he added to his paternal name, nomme de guerre, Jones. 

He arrived here at a most important period. The colonies 
were on the eve of separation from the parent state. The con- 
flict had begun, and Jones, under his assumed name, having re- 
ceived a lieutenant’s commission, embarked on the expedition 
against New Providence, under Commodore Hopkins. Here he 
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became acquainted with Captain Nicholas Biddle, who subse- 
quently lost his life in a gallant attack on the enemy’s line of bat- 
tle ship the Yarmouth. 

Cao his return from New Providence, against which the ex- 
pedition had full¥ succeeded, he was appointed to the command 
of a sloop carrying twelve guns, on a cruise, in which he cap- 
tured several prizes, which arrived safely into port. His next 
command was a new ship of war, called the Ranger, of eighteen 
carriage guns, six pounders, and a crew of one hundred and fifty 
men, including officers. This vessel had a privateer’s commis- 
sion, and belonged to New-Hampshire. Having sailed in the 
beginning of 1778 from Portsmouth, the capita] sea port of this 
State, he bent his course for the British coast. In April of that 
year, towards the close of the month, he landed with about 
thirty men at Whitehaven, in Cumberlandshire, and succeeded in 
firing one of the ships in the harbor, which the inhabitants ex- 
tinguished before the flames had communicated to the rigging. 
Having effected this, he caused a descent on the coast of Scot- 
land to be made by a party commanded by his first lieutenant, 
for the object, as he avowed in a letter to the Countess of Sel- 
kirk, of making the Earl a prisoner, and carrying him to France. 
The Earl being absent, attending Parliament, of which he was 
a member, frustrated the intentions of Jones. The party, nev- 
ertheless, carried uff the family plate, and many other valuable 
articles, and made good their retreat to the vessel. For this 
act, Jones has been highly censured ; but probably without just 
cause. The vessel being a privateer, the fruits of all enterprize 
against the enemy were not under his control. Jones sailed for 
France, aid landed his plunder at Brest. The property, upon 
representation to Dr. Franklin, the American Minister, was re- 
shipped om board a cartel, and returned to its original owner. 
He again put to sea with the Ranger, and appeared cruising off 
the Irish coast. Upon learning, that a British king’s vessel, 
called the Drake, mounting twenty-two guns, was in the har- 
bor of Waterford, Jones sent the Captain of that ship a challenge 
for combat, mentioning at the same time, his force of men and 
metal. The challenge was accepted—the complement of the 
Drake was immediately made up of volunteers—she put to sea 
—the ships met, fought, and Jones conquered, after an hour and 
a quarter’scombat. ‘The guns of the English ship, which was of 
superior force in menand metal, were said to have badiy worked, 
while those of the Ranger gave proof of the superior skill of the 
American commander, officers and men. In the contest, the 
British lost one hundred and five killed, and seventy-two wound- 
ed—Jones’ loss was about twelve killed, and nine wounded. 

In consequence of some causes, Jones left the Ranger, and ob- 
tained the command of the Bonne Homme Richard (Good man 
Richer It was while he commanded this ship, that Jones 
wrote a letter to the Countess ot Selkirk, disavowing his knowl- 
edge of the plunder of her house, until his arrival in France, 
8 
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declaring his early assent for its restitution, and hoping that she 
would not inculpate him in the business. 

A squadron was fitted out in the summer of 1779, to cruise off 
the British coast, and if possible, to intercept the British Baltic 
fleet. Itconsisted of Bonne Homme Richard, of 40 guns, and 
415men; Alliance, 36, and 290 men ; Monsieur, 32; Pallas, 28; 
La Vengeance, 12; and Cutter Cerf, 10. Jones hoisted a Com- 
modore’s flag on board the Bonne Homme Richard, and set sail 
with his squadron from L’Orient on the 14th of August. On the 
16th, at night, he captured a large and valuable English ship, 
laden with silks in bale, and other rish merchandise. This 
prize was manned and ordered for France. 

On the 17th, the-Commedore’s ship narrowly escaped being 
driven against some rocks on the Irish shore, in a calm. Having 
sent out boats to tow her offi, and this was happily effected, the 
crew of one of the boats, consisting of an officer and eleven men, 
instead of returning to the ship, made off forthe land, and were 
pursued by one lieutenant and twelve men in another boat. Both 
crews made good their landing, and the latter continued to pur- 
sue the former on shore, when the twe parties were taken 
prisoners by the inhabitants. ‘This occurrence deprived him of 
the services of twenty-two of his best seamen and two experien- 
ced officers. In a succeeding gale, his ship had nearly been lost 
by the loosening of one of the lower deck guns. He was now 
separated from the rest of his squadron, in consequence of which 
he made for Lewis Island, one of the Hebrides, the place of ren- 
dezvous, off which he arrived the 30th of August, and on the 
next day captured eleven sail, one of which being valuable, was 
manned and ordered for L’Orient, the rest were sunk. A few 
days after, he gave chase and captured an English letter of 
marqué, mounting twenty-two guns, from Leith bound for Que- 
bec, and laden with naval and military stores, which surrender- 
ed without resistance. In the morning of the same day, Jones 
had descried three vessels at a distance, which he deemed to be 
ships of war, and supposing them to belong to the enemy, 
preparations were forthwith made for action. But this precau- 
tion was unnecessary, as about mid-day, two of them came up, 
proving to be the Alliance frigate, Captain Landais, with his 

rize, a letter of marque, of twenty-four guns, laden with naval 
and military stores, also on the same destination with her con- 
sort, the one which Jones had just captured. A few hours after 
the Pallas, and the next morning, the Vengeance came up: thus 
were the squadron united once more, with the exception of the 
Cerf Cutter; of whichno information was received. These two 
prizes were ordered for France, and Jones stood for the Ork- 
neys, off which Islands he cruised for some days, and succeeded 
in capturing and destroying sixteen sail. He then made for the 
N.E. of the Scotch coast, where he took and destroyed seven 


vessels, engaged in the coal trade. He next conceived the idea 


of putting the town of Leith under contribution, and called a 
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council of officers, to whom he submitted the plan. A majority, 
at first, were opposed to it ; but upon hearing his observations 
in regard toits practicability, they assented to make the attempt. 
His plan was to move the whole squadron up the Frith of Forth, 
off Leith, under English colors, his officers wearing the uniform 
of the British navy; by which means they could get up without 
exciting any suspicion. When they should arrive off the town 
they were to anchor, wifh springs on their cables, and present- 
ing their broadsides, to prepare for cannonading. After this, an 
officer was to be despatched with a flag, to demand the ransom 
of the town for £100,000 sterling. One half hour wae only to 
nf have been allowed the inhabitants for deliberation, and in case 
of non-compliance, Leith was to be laid in ashes, with red hot 
; shot, with which the squadron was prepared. ‘The squadron en- 
* tered the Frith, with a favorable wind, hove to within sight of 
2 Edinburgh, and threw out the signal fora pilot. Each vessel having 
° received one, they were compelled to wait for the turn of tide. 
The deception wascomplete ; the officer, commanding at Leith, 
sent hiscompliments to the Commodore, and requested to know, 
what squadron it was, and the name of the Commander, what 
assistance he required, and whether his intention was to come 
up to Leith. He also asked the favor of a barrel or two of pow- 
der, for the fort, and informed him that there were several 
American privateers on the coast ; that the inhabitants were 
greatly alarmed, lest these cruisers should ascend the Frith, and 
attempt the destruction of the town. Jones gave him the names 
of the vessels and commanders, corresponding with some of the 
British navy of the same size and metal, and sent the powder as 
requested. At this juncture, a prize brig, which had been re- 
cently captured and manned with Englishmen, was run on shore, 
supposed designedly, and the crew effected their eseape, not- 
withstanding all the boats of the squadron had been manned and 
sent afterthem. Signal was immediately made for the boats to 
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, e . . ” . . 
é though he had remained in thissituation for several hours, until 
’ this incident occurred, nothing of a hostile nature was suspected, 


and Jones found himself once more in open sea, without having 
received, during this daring excursion, a single shot. 

When cruising off Flamborough head, about two ieagues from 
the shore, on the 22d September, at 2 o’clock, P. M., he descried 
the Baltic fleet, for which he had been so long on the look-out, 

‘ under convoy. The fleet was convoyed by a frigate and a sloop 
of war. Preparations were immediately made for action. 

When the hostile ships had sufficiently neared, their respec- 
tive Captains hailed each other, and commenced the scene of 
carnage, at moon-rise, about a quarter before eight, at pistol shot 
distance. ‘The English ship gave the first fire from her upper 
a, and quarter deck, which Jones returned with alacrify. Three 
of his lower deck guns on the starboard side, burst in the gun- 
room, and killed the men stationed at them, in consequence of 
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which, orders were given not to fire the other three eighteen 


‘pounders mounted on that deck, lest a similar misfortune should 


occur. ‘This prevented him from the advantage he expected to 
have derived from them in the then existing calm. Having to 
contend alone with both the enemy’s ships, and the Bonne 
fomme Richard having received several shot, between wind and 
ater, he grappled with the larger vessel, to render her force 
aless, and to prevent firing from the smaller one. In effecting 
‘3 object, the superior manceuvring of the larger ship embar- 
rassed him greatly. He succeeded, however, in laying his ship 
athwart the hawse of his opponent’s. His mizzen shrouds struck 
the jib-boom of the enemy, and hung for some time ; but they 
soon gave way, when both fell along side of each other, head to 
stern. The fluke of the enemy’s spare anchor, hooked the Bonne 
Homme Richard’s quarter, both ships being so closely grappled 
fore and aft, that the muzzles of their respective guns touched 
each other’s sides. The Captain of the enemy’s smaller ship 
judiciously ceased firing, as soon as Jones had effected his de- 
sign, lest he should assist toinjure his consort. In this situation, 
the crews of both ships continued the engagement most despe- 
rately for several hours. Many of the guns of the American 
ships were rendered useless, while those of the English remain- 
ed manageable. Some time after, a brave fellow, posted in the 
Bonne Homme Richard’s main top, succeeded in silencing a 
number of the enemy’s guns. This man, with a lighted match 
and a basket filled with hand grenades, advanced along the main 
yard, until he was over the enemy’s deck. Being enabled to dis- 
tinguish objects by the light of the moon, wherever he discover- 
ed a number of persons together, he dropped a hand grenade 
among them. He succeeded in dropping several through the 
scuttles of the ship—these set fire to the cartridge of an eighteen 
pounder, which communicated successively to other cariridges, 
disabled all the officers and men, and rendered useless all the 
uns abaft the main mast. The enemy’s ship was, many times, 
set on fire, by the great quantity of combustible matter thrown 
on board, and with much difficulty and toil the flames were as 
often extinguished. ‘Towards the close of the action, all the 
guns of the Bonne Homme Richard were silenced, except four 
on the fore-castle, which were commanded by the purser, who 
was dangerously wounded. Jones immediately took their com- 


. mand on himself. The two guns next the enemy were well 


served. ‘The seamen succeeded in removing auother from the 
opposite side. Hence only three guns were used towards the 
close of the action on board of Jones’ ship. The musketry and 
swivels, however, did great execution, as did also the incessint 
fire from the round tops, in consequence of which the enemy 
were several times driven from their quarters. 

About 16 o'clock, a report was in circulation between decks, 
that Jones and the chief officers were killed; that the ship had 
four or five feet water in her hold, and was sinking. The crew 
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became alarmed, and the gunner, the carpenter, and the master 
at arms were deputed to go on deck, and beg quarters of the ene- 
my. They ascended the quarter deck, and whiist in the act of 
fulfilling their mission, were discovered by the Commodore, cry- 
ing for quarters. Hearing the voice of Jones, calling, ‘* what 
rascals are these—shoot them—kill them,” the carpenter and 
master at arms succeeded in getting below. The Commodore 
threw both his pistols at the gunner, who had descended to the 
foot of the gang-way ladder, and his skull was thereby fractur- 
ed. The. man lay there until the action was over, after which 
his skull was trepanned, and he recovered. While the action 
continued to rage with relentless fury, both ships took fire, in 
consequence of which the crews were obliged to cease from 
firing, and exert themselves in extinguishing the flames, in which 
their respective vessels were enveloped, and thus prevent the 
certain destruction of all the combatants. The fire being ex- 
tinguished, the Captain of the hostile ships asked, if Jones had 
struck, as he had heard a cry for quarters. Jones replied, that 
his colors would never descend, till he was fairly beaten. The 
action re-commenced with renewed vigor. Shortly after, the 
Alliance, Captain Landais, came up within pistol shot, and began 
a heavy firing, injuring both friend and foe ; nor did the firing 
cease from her, notwithstanding repeated hailing, until the sig- 
nal of recognition was fully displayed on board the Bonne Homme 
Richard. Nearly one hundred of the prisoners, previously 
captured, had been suffered to ascend the deck by Jones’ master 
at arms, during the confusion occasioned by the cry for quarters, 
owing to a belief that the vessel was sinking. 'To prevent dan- 
ger from this circumstance, they were stationed at the pumps, 
where they remained in active employ, during the remainder of 
the battle. 

The sides of the Bonne Homme Richard were nearly stove 
in, her helm had become unmanageable : a splintered piece of 
timber alone supported the poop. A brisk firing, however, was 
kept up from her three guns on the quarter deck. ‘Their shot 
raked the enemy fore and aft, cutting up his rigging and spars, 
so that his mainmaist had only the yard-arm of the Bonne Homme 
Richard for support. ‘The enemy’s fire subsided by de- 
grees, and when his guns could no longer be brought to bear, he 
struck his colors. 

At this juncture, his mainmaist went by the board. Lieut. 
Dale was left below, where being no longer able to rally his 
men, he, although severely wounded, superintended the work- 
ing of the pumps. Notwithstanding every effort, the hold of 
the Bonne Homme Richard was half full of water, when the 
enemy surrendered. After the action, the wind blew fresh, and 
the Hames on board the Richard spread anew,-nor were they 
extinguished until day-light appeared. In the meantime all the 
ammunition was brought on deck io be thrown overboard, in 
case of necessity. ‘The enemy had nailed his flag to the mast, 
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at the beginning of the action, and after the Captain had called 
for quarters, he could not prevail upon his men to bring down 
his colors; as they expressed their dread of the American rifles. 
He was, therefore, obliged to do that service himself. In tak- - 
ing possession of the enemy, three of Jones’ men were killed 
after the surrender, for which an apology was afterwards made. 
The captured vessel proved to be his Britannic Majesty’s ship 
Serapis, Captain Pearson, rating forty-four, but mounting fifty 
carriage guns. ‘The Bonne Homme Richard had one hundred 
and sixty-five killed, and one hundred and thirty-seven wound- 
ed and missing. ‘’he Serapis one hundred and _ thirty-seven 
killed, and seventy-six wounded. All hands were removed on 
board the prize, together with such afticles as could be saved, 
and at about 10 o’clock, A. M. the next day, the Bonne Homme 
Richard sunk. 

Shortly after this contest had terminated, Captain Cotineau, in 
the Pallas, engaged the enemy’s lesser ship, which struck after 
a severe engagement of two hours and an half. She proved to 
be the Countess of Scarborough. Her braces were all cut away, 
as well as her running rigging and top-sail sheets. Seven of her 
guns were dismounted ; four men killed, and twenty wounded. 
More than fifteen hundred persons witnessed the sanguinary con- 
flict from Flamborough head. 

For these daring exploits, Jones received public testimonials 
from his country, and from the King of France. After several 
adventures of minor consequence, compared with his previous 
actions, he sailed from L’Orient, about the last of September, in 
the U.S. frigate Ariel. Off Bermuda, he fell in with an Eng- 
lish frigate of superior force, at night. On being hailed, Jones, 
with a view to deceive, gave the name of a ship belonging to 
the British navy, with that of her Commander, instead of his 
own. ‘The deception took effect. ‘The roughness of the weath- 
er prevented sending aboard during the night. ‘I'he English 
Captain directed, that both ships should keep company until day- 
light, when Jones was to have sent his boat and an officer on 
board the frigate with his papers. Jones promised compliance. 
In the mean time, the utmost silence was preserved, and every 
thing got ready on board the Ariel, for anengagement. Noone 
was suffered to.quit his quarters on any pretext whatever. The 
American being thus fully prepared for action, and the English 
in unsuspecting security, a few minutes after eleven at night, 
Jones poured a broadside into his vessel at pistol shot distance. 
Before the English could get to quarters, he wore ship and gave 
the other broadside, and the enemy sunk without firing a gun, 

After his arrival in the United States, Jones was appointed to 
command the America. His commission was dated June 26th, 
1781. The loss of the Magnifique of 74 guns, induced Congress 
to present this ship to his most Christian Majesty, in consequence 
of which Jones remained without command during the remain- 


der of the war. 
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After the peace, Jones returned to Europe. Having repaired 
to St. Petershurg, the Empress Catherine gave him a commission 
in the Russian fleet in the Baltic. But the English officers in 
her employ, in that sea, refused to serve under him. She then 
transferred him to a command in the Black sea, to serve under 
the Prince of Nassau, in the war against the Turks. 

The Russian fleet being inferior to the enemy both in size of 
ships and metal, Jones, ever fruitful in expedients, proposed a 
plan to the Prince of Nassau, for the capture or destruction of 
the entire Turkish fleet. The plan was approved of. As soon 
as the enemy appeared, according to pre-concert, the Russians 
threw a part of their ballast and some guns overboard. Thus 
lightening their vessels, they ran them into a bay in shoal wa- 
ter. ‘The Turks pursued them with their heavy shipping, being 
perfectly certain, as they thought, that they would effect their 
capture ; but too late, they found themselves aground and un- 
manageable. A fleet of Russian light vessels prepared for the 
purpose, then attacked them, while they were incapable of de- 
fence.—Jones held forth to the Prince of Nassau the great ac- 
quisition, which the capture of the Turkish fleet would be to 
the Russian navy, in that sea, and that the prisoners would be 
an object of great importance to the state, as exchanges could 
thereby be greatly facilitated ; but his advice was of no avail. 
The Prince attacked the ‘l'urkish fleet, set them on fire, and in- 
volved them and their crews in one general conflagration. Hu- 
manity shudders at the sanguinary act. Yet he was applauded 
for his barbarity. Jones retired from the service, and went to 
France. He resided in Paris in the first stages of the revolution, 
and died in that city in 1792, where he was buried with every 
honorable distinction, at the expense of the French National 
Convention. 

[if we mistake not, the venerable Exisan Hatt, now diving at 
Portsmouth, accompanied Commodore Jones in the Ranger, 
which sailed from that port in 1778. Perhaps he can furnish 
some anecdotes of this darmg commander, which would be in- 
teresting to the public ; and we should be happy to open our 


pages to any communication from him on the subject.—Enpirs. | 


c& 





The rarest of sublunary comforts are no other than smoke dur- 
ing life ; and after death, nothing at all. Galba, though he met 
with fortune at his very door, could invent no stratagem to stay 
her wheel. 

We are too prone to take notice of those that are above us ; 
and never look down upon those that are below us. 


Silence discovers wisdom, and concealeth ignorance. Many 
men’s religion is discovered from their own mouths. 
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Bovewell’s Hight. 


i Ay [The following Song was written about one hundred’ years 
en | sincé, to commemorate one of the most fierce and obstinate bat- 
\ tles which had been fought with the Indians. For many years, it 
ne was sing througout a considerable portion of New-Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, and probably served more than any thing else 
yi? to keep in remembrance the circumstances.of this desperate en- 
‘ gagement. Inthe first volume of these Collections, we gave some 
account of Capt. Lovewell, with the whole of Rev. Mr. Symmes’ 

memoirs of the fight. Through the kindness of a friend, to 

whom we are also indebted for a copy of the song, we are fa- 

) vored with some notices of Captain Lovewell’s family. He was 
son of Zaccheus Lovewell, an ensign in the army of Oliver 
| Cromwell, who came to this country and settled at Dunstable, 
| where he died at the great age of 120 years, the oldest white 
man who ever died in the state of New-Hampshire. He left 

| three sons, who were all men of distinction, viz. Zaccheus, a Co- 
lonel in the French war in 1759, mentioned by Dr. Belknap, 
(Hist. N. H. Vol. il. page 302*) Jonathan, a preacher, represen- 
| | ‘tative and judge; and John, the hero of Pequawkett. Captain 
i" Lovewell had two sons, John and Nehemiah, and one daughter ; 








\ 

| John, the eldest son, diedin Dunstable. Nehemiah attained to the 
i rank of Colonel; removed to Corinth, in Vermont, where he died. 
i} The daughter married Captain Joseph Baker, from Roxbury, who 
i} lived in Loveweil’s-Town, new Pembroke, which was granted to 
Loyewell’s company in 1728.—Enirs. | 

| SONG. 


1. Of worthy Captain Lovewse t, I purpose now to sing, 
How valiantly he served his country and his King ; 
He and his valiant soldiers, did range the woods full wide, 
And hardships they endured to quell the Indian’s pride. 


2, "Twas nigh unto Pigwacket, on the eighth day of May, 
They spied a rebel [ndian soon after break of day ; 
He on a bank was walking, upon a neck of land, 
Which leads into a pond as we’re made to understand. 


3. Our men resoly’d to have him, and travell’d two miles round, 
Until they met the Indian, who boldly stood his ground; 
Then speaks up Captain LovewE 1, “take you good heed,” says he, 
“ This rogue is to decoy us, I very plainly see. 








*]t is a mistake in Dr. Belknap, that Colonel Lovewell was a “ son of 
the famous partisan, who lost his life at Pigwacket.” He was a brother 
to Lim. 
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Lovewell’s Fight. 


4. “ The Indians lie in ambush, in some place nigh at hand, 
“In order to surround us upon this neck of land; | 
“ Therefore we'll march in order, and each man leave his pack, 
“ That we may briskly fight them when they make their attack.” 


5. They came unto this Indian, who did them thus defy, 
As soon as they came-nigh him, two guns he did let fly, 
Which wounded Captain Lovewe t, and likewise one man more, 
But when this rogue was running, they laid -him in his gore. 


6. Then having scalp’d the Indian, they went back to the spot, [ not, 
Where they had laid their packs down, but there they found them 
For the Indians having spy’d them, when they them down did lay, 
Did seize them for their plunder, and carry them away. 


7. These rebels lay in ambush, this very place hard by, 
So that an English soldier did one of them espy, 
And cried out, “ here’s an Indian,” with that they started out, 
As fiercely as old lions, and hideously did shout. 


8. With that our valiant English, all gave a loud huzza, 
To shew the rebei Indians they fear’d them not a straw ; 
So now the fight began, and as fiercely as could be, 
The Indians ran up to them, but soon were forced to flee. 


9. Then spake up Captain Lovewe 1, when first the fight begam 
“ Fight on my valiant heroes ! you see they fall like rain.” 
For as we are inforin’d, the Indians were so thick, 

A man could scarcly fire a gun and not 3ome of them hit. 


10. Then did the rebels try their best our soldiers to surround, 
But they could not accomplish it, because there was a pond, 
To which our men retreated and covered all the rear, 
The rogues were forc’d to flee them, altho’ they skulked for fear. 


11. Two logs there were behind them that close together lay, 
Without being discovered, they could not get away ; 
Therefore our valiant English, they travell’d in a row, 
And at a handsome distance as they were wont to go. 


12. "Twas ten o’clock in the morning, when first the fight begun, 
And fiercely did continue until the setting sun ; 
Excepting that the Indians some hours before ’twas night, 
Drew off into the bushes and ceas’d a while to fight, 


13. But soon again returned, in fierce and furious mood, 
Shouting asin the morning, but yet not half so loud ; 
For as we are informed, so thick and fast they fell, 
Scarce twenty of their number, at night did get heme well. 


14, And that our valiant English, till midnight there did stay, 
To see whether the rebels would have another fray ; 
But they no more returning, they made off towards their home, 
And brought away their wounded as far as they could come. 


15. Of all our valiant English, there were but thirty-four, 

And of the rebel Indians, there were about fourscore. 

And sixteen of our English did safely home return, 

The rest were kill’d and wounded, for which we all must mourn. 


16. Our worthy Captain LovewE.t among them there did die, 
They killed Lieut. Ropgins, and wounded good young Frys, 
Who was our English Chaplain; he many Indians slew, 
And some of them he scalp’d when bullets round him flew. 

’ 
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\ 66 Lovewell’s Fight. 
yes 17. Young Futxiam tool’ll mention, because he fought so well, 
' Endeavouring to save a man, a sacrifice he fell ; 
But yet our valiant Englishmen io fight were ne'er dismay‘d, 
But stiil they kept their motion, and Wyman’s Captain made, 


| 18. Who shot the old chief Paveus, which did the foe defeat, 
Vi ; Then set his men in order, and brought off the retreat ; 

"\ And braving many dangers and hardships in the way, 
They safe arriv’d at Dunstable, the thirteenth day of May. 
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NOTES. 


Be VERSE 16. 
“ They killed lieut. RoBsBtns.” ° 


_ 





Lieut. Robbins was a native of Chelmsford. He desired his companions to 


Indians will come in the morning to scalp me, I will kill one more of them ifI can.’ 


is j charge his gun and leave it with him, which they did; he saying, that, “* As the 
, 
’ 


fet ih VERSE 16. 
fl “ And wounded good young FRYE, 
| ‘© Who was our English Chaplain; he many Indians slew.” 


Jonathan Frye, the chaplain of the company, was the only son of Capt. James 


a . Frye, of Andover, and graduated at Harvard college in 1723. He was greatly be- 


} | | ; He had the journal of, the march with him, which by his death was lost. 
nie VERSE 17. 

t | “ Young FutLtAm too I'li mention because he fought so well.” 
\ Jacob Fullam was sergeant to the company. He was the only son of Major 
’ 

' 

| 





Fullam of Weston. He was killed at the commencement of the engagement. 


VERSE 18. 
“ WyMAn’s captain made.” 


\ captain’s commission. He died within a short time after, very much lamented. 
VERSE 18. : 
“ The thirteenth day of May.” 


day of May. 
QOH 


) J titled, “ an act concerning marriaGE,” which declared, that 





loved by the company. He fought with undaunted bravery, untilhe was mortally 
wounded. When he could fight no longer, he was heard to pray audibly several 
times forthe preservation and success of the surviving part of his companions. 


Ensign Seth Wyman belonged to Woburn. He distinguished himself in such a 
i signal manner, that after his return,the was presented with a silver hilted swortl, and 


Rev. Mr. Symmes in his Memoirs, says they arrived at Dunstable on the 15th 


In 1699, the Legislature of Carolina passed a law, en- 


“as people might wish to marry, and there being no minis- 
ters, in order that none might he hindred from so necessary 
a work for the preservation of mankind, any two persons 
carrying before the Governor and Council, a few of their 


neighbors, and declaring their mutual assent, shall be deem- 
ed man and wife.” Chalmers observes, that, “ during al- 


history or laws of Carolina.” 








most 20 years, we can trace nothing of clergymen in the 
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( 67) 
HAiscellanics. 


© Anecdotes of the Revolution. 


A writer in the Old Colony Memorial, alluding to the interposition 
of Providence in favor of the liberties of America, instances the follow- 
ing confirmatory facts : 


After the defeat of our army on Long Island, in 1776, the 
residue of our troops were reduced to a situation of extreme 
hazard, and by many it was supposed that a few hours 
would seal their fate. They were fatigued and discourag- 
ed by defeat, a superior enemy in their front, and a power- 
ful fleet about to enter the East river, with the view of effec- 
tually cutting off their retreat, and leaving them no alterna- 
tive but to surrender. The commander in chief resolved to 
attempt to extricate his army from the impending catastro- 
phe, by evacuating the post, and crossing the river to New- 
York. The passage was found at first to be impracticable 
by reason ofa violent wind from the northeast, and a strong 
ebbing tide. But providentially the wind grew more mod- 
erate and veered to the northwest, which rendered the pas- 
sage perfectly safe. But acircumstance stil] more remark- 
able was, that about two o’clock in the morning a thick fog 
enveloped the whole of Long Island in obscurity, conceal- 
ing the retreat of the Americans, w'iile on the side of New- 
York the atmosphere was perfectly clear. Thus, by the 
favor of an unusual fog, our army, consisting of nine thou- 
sand men, in one night, under great disadvantages, embark- 
ed, with their baggage, provisions, stores, horses, and the 
munitions of war, crossed a rapid river, a mile or more wide, 
and landed at New-York undiscovered, and without mate- 
rial loss. The enemy were so near that they were heard at 
work with their pick-axes, and in about halfan hour after 
the fog cleared off, and the enemy were seen taking pos- 
session of the American lines, and they were astonished that 
our troops had got beyond the reach of pursuit. Garden, 
in his anecdotes, says, that a clerical friend on this occa- 
sion, observed, that, “ But for the interposition of a cloud 
of darkness the Egyptians would have everwhe'med the 
Israelites upon the sea-shore. And but for the providential 
intervention of the fog upon Long Island, which was a cloud 
resting on the earth, the American army would have been 
destroyed, and the hopes of every patriot bosom extin- 
guished, perhaps forever.” On the retreat of our army 
from New-York, Major-General Putnam, at the head of three 
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thousand five hundred continental troops, was fn the rear, 
and the last that left the city. In order to avoid any of the 
enemy, that might be advancing in the direct road to the 
city,he made chuice ofa different road till he could arrive at 
a certain angle, whence a cross road would conduct him in 
such adirection as that he might torm a junction with our 
mainarmy. It so happened that a body of about eight 
thousand British and Hessians were at the srme moment ad- 
vancing on the road which would have brought them in im- 
mediate contact with Putnam, before he could have reached 
the crossroad. Most fortunately the British Generals halt- 
ed their troops, and repaired to the house of Mr. R. Murray, 
a quaker and friend to our cause ; .Mrs. M. treated the Brit- 
ish officers with cake and wine, and they were induced to 
tarry two hoursor more. By this happy incident, Putnam, 
by continuing his march, escaped a rencounter with a great- 
ly superior force, which must have proved fatal to his whole 
party. Ihave recently been informed by the son and aid- 
de-camp of Gen. Putnam, that had the enemy, instead of a 
halt, marched ten minutes longer, they would have reach- 
ed the cross road, and entirely cut off the retreat of our 
troops, and they must inevitably have been captured or 
destroyed. It was acommon saying among our officers, 
that under Providence, Mrs. Murray saved this part of our 
army. When in the year 1777, Gen. Burgoyne’s army was 
reduced to a condition of extreme embarrassment and dan- 
ger, Gen. Gates received what he supposed certain intelli- 
gence that the main body of the British army had marched 
off for Fort Edward, and that a rear guard only was left in 
the camp situated on the opposite side of Saratoga creek. 
He determined therefore, to advance with his entire force to 
attack the enemy in their encampment in half an hour. For 
this purpose, Gen. Nixon with his brigade crossed the creek 
in advance. Gen. Glover was on the point of following, but 
just as he entered the water he perceived a British soldier 
crossing near him, whom he called and examined. By this 
British deserter, the fact was ascertained, that the detach- 
ment for Fort Edward had returned, and that the whole 
British army was naw encamped behind a thick brush wood, 
whith concealed them from our view. This information be- 
ing instantly communicated to Gen. Gates, the order for at- 
tack was immediately countermanded, and the troops were 
ordered to retreat ; but before they could recross the creck, 
the enemy’s artillery opened on their rear, and some loss 
was sustained. This was a most critical moment, and a 
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quarter of an hour longer might have caused the ruin of the 
two brigades, and effected such favorable turn of affairs as 
to have enabled Burgoyne to progress in his route to Albany, 
or a safe retreat into Canada. In his nafrative of the ex- 
pedition under his command, Burgoyne. laments the acci- 
dent which occasioned the failure of his stratagem, as one 
of the most adverse strokes of fortune during the campaign. 
But Americans ought never to forget the remarkable provi- 
dential escape. 


The British General, Prescott, who was captured at his 
quarters on Rhode Island by Col. "Barton, being on his route 
through the State of Connecticut, called at a tavern to dine, 
the landlady furnished the table with a dish of suckatash, 
boiled corn and beans. The General being unaccustomed 
to such kind of food, with much warmth exclaimed, “ What, 
do you treat us with the food of hogs ?” and taking the dish 
from the table, strewed the contents over the floor. The 
landlord being informed of this, soon entered, and with his 
horse whip, gave the General a severe chastisement. The 
sequel of this story has recently been communicated by a 

entleman at Nantucket, who retains a perfect recollection 
of allthe circumstances. After Gen. Prescott was exchanged 
and restored to his' command on the Island, the inhabitants 
of Nantucket deputed Wm. Rotch, Dr.Tupper, and Timothy 
Folger to negotiate some concerns with him in behalf of the 
town. They were for some time refused admittance to his 
presence, but the Dr. and Folger overcame the opposition 
and ushered themselves into the room. Prescott raged and 
stormed with great vehemence, until Folger was compelled 
to withdraw. After the Dr. annourccd his business, and 
the General had become a little calm, he said, “ Was not 

my treatment to Folger very uncivil?” The Dr. said yes. 
Then said Prescott, “ I will tell you the reason : He looked 
so much like a d—-d Connecticut man, that horse whipped 
me, that I could not endure his presence.” 


Hugh Peters, the Regicide. 

Hugh Peters was executed after the Restoration for the 
prominent part he took in the rebellion, especially in the 
murder of the King. He appears, from the state Trials, to 
have been particularly active in his pulpit “ exercises” with- 
in the last few weeks prior to that tragical event. On the 
20th December, a fortnight after Col. Pride had “ purged” 
the house, Peters was appointed to preach at the solemn 
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fast which was to take place on the ensuing Friday ; and 
so well did he acquit himself to the satisfaction of his em- 
pioyers, that he was retained again, especially on two 
memorable occasions, 2ist January, the day after the King 
was brought to trial, and onthe 28th, the day after the sen- 
tence was pronounced. We shall give a specimen of his 
oratory from the evidence adduced against him 6n his trial, 
and which, though evidently given ina spirit of party, is 
confirmed by too many witnesses, to admit of its being sub- 
stantially false. ‘The part which Cromwell plays in the 
following scene is perfectly’in character : 

‘“ Witness. I heard the prisoner at the bar, preaching 
before Oliver Cromwell and Bradshaw, who was called 
lord president of the high court of justice : and he took his 
text out of the Psalms, in these words, ‘ bind your kings 
with chains, and your nobles with fetters of iron.’—Says he, 
in his sermon, ‘ beloved, it is the last Psalm but one, and the 
next Psalm hath six verses, and twelve hallelujahs, ‘ praise 
ye the Lord, praise God in his sanctuary, and so on,’ for 
what? says he: look into my text; there’s the reason of it, 
that kings were bound in chains, &c. Here is, saith he, a 
great discourse and talk in the world; what? will ye cut off 
the king’s head, the head of a protestant prince and king ? 
Turn to your bibles, and you shall find it there, ‘ whosoever 
sheds man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ Here 
is anact of God, and I see neither king Charles, nor prince 
Charles, nor prince Rupert, nor prince Maurice, nor any of 
that rabble excepted out of it—This is the day, that I and 
many saints of God have been praying for these many years. 
I observed that Oliver Cromwell did Lauau at that time. 

A second witness. Upon 2Ist January, 1648, I was at 
Whitehall.—He (Mr. Peters) preached upon. this text. 
Psalm cxlix. 8. To bind their kings in chains, and their 
nobles in links of iron. In which text, Mr. Peters did much 
applaud the soldiers there. He said, he hoped to see such 
another day following, as the day before ; and that, bless- 
ed be God, (says parson Peters) the house, the lower house 
is purged, and the house of lords themselves, they will 


down suddenly. ~ 


TiconprroGa AND Crown-Point.—In 1731, the French 
took possession of Crown-Point ; and in 1755, they threw 
up an advanced work on Ticonderoga. Nature and art 


joined to make this a very strong and important fortress. 


In the year 1756 and 1757, large armies were kept up by 
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the British colonies at the south end of lake George. In 


1758, Abercrombie passed lake George with an army of 


twenty thousand men, to attack Ticonderoga. On July 8th, 
he attempted tocarry the works hy storm. The attack 
proved unfortunate, and his army was defeated with great 
slaughter. » ‘The next day they repassed lake George, and 
were glad to recover their former situation. In 1759, Gen- 
eral Amherst commanded the army that was de signed to 
force a passage over the lakes. ‘The French abandoned 
Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, and they were taken pos- 
session of by General Amherst, July 5th, 1759. In the be- 
ginning of the American war, Col. Ethan Allen undertook to 
reduce these posts ; and after guarding all the passes, ar- 
rived on the evening of the $th of May, 1775, at the eastern 
side of the lake, opposite ‘liconderoga. The next morning, 
with great difficulty, he passed the lake with 83 men, and at 
the dawn of the day, entered the fort, and surprised the 
commander in bed. He was asked by what authority he 
claimed the surrender of the fort ? Allen replied, “1 demand 
itin the name of the great JeHovan, and the Continental 
Congress ?” The commander and 48 men were made pris- 
oners of war; very valuable stores, with 100 pieces of can- 
non, fell into the hands of the Americans. Col. Seth 
Warner, with 100 men, was dispatched the same day to take 
Crown-Point. He effected it without opposition ; and thus 
the command of Lake Champlain was acquired in one day, 
by a small body of resolute men. On July 6, 1777, ‘Ticon- 
deroga was abandoned tothe British under General Bur- 
goyne ; and again given up to the Americans the same 
fall. 
——<—>—— 


It has been observed by intelligent foreigners, that our 

mountains are remarkable for the continuity of their ridges, 
and the gentle undulations of their outline. This peculiar- 
ity of structure is visible in the White Hills. As seen from 
Conway they exhibit a line regularly surpentine, not brok- 
en, jagged, or shooting up Into precipitous elevations. Com- 
mencing from the left, or west, there is a regular gradation 
of summits, each successive eminence generally surpassing 
that which precedes, to the highest peak, from whence the 
ridge in like manner, but more abruptly, sinks to the level 
of the surrounding country. 
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Biterary Notices. 


Proposals have been issued for publishing the Physiolo- 
gical Essays of T. R. Park, M. D., F. L. S., with notes and 
peactical remarks, by John P. Batchelder, M. D., Professor 
of Surgery and Physiology in the Berkshire Medical Insti- 
tution, Williams College. Dr. Batchelder is a native of this 
State, and has long been known to the public as a success- 
ful teacher of his profession, who has united in his character, 
great industry as well as originality. Much, therefore, may 
be expected from his editorial labors bestowed on this work. 


A new tale is just published by the author of Logan, 
Seventy-Six, Randolph, &c. called Errata, or the Works of 
Will Adams, 


A new series of tales is in press in New-York, called Le- 
gends of the Thirteen Republics ; the first is to be Lionel, or 
Boston Beleaguered. 


Mr. H. Marshall has written and offered for publication, 
by subscription, a History of the State of Kentucky. He 
proposes to print it in two volumes, 8vo. It contains an ac- 
count of the discovery of the country, and its first settle- 
ment, with a history of all public events to the end of the 


past year. 


A new work has just been put to press in New-York, 
called 4 Course of Study, preparatory to the Bar or Senate : 
to which is annexed a memoir of the private or domestic lives of 
the Romans ; by George Watterson, Esq. Librarian to Con- 


gress. 


Mr. Wood, of Baltimore, has in his possession an ancient 
illuminated manuscript work. This book is composed of vel- 
Jum, and is supposed to have been written about the year 
nine hundred ; consequently it is nearly one thousand years 
old. Itissaid to be in excellent preservation, and that the 


coloring is truly brilliant. 


The first number of the new American Monthly Magazine, 
edited by. Dr. M’Henry, author of Braddock’s Times, and 
the Spectre of the Forest, has made its appearance at Phi- 


ladelphia. 





iz The esteemed favors of “ Cincinnatus,” and other eorres- 
pondents, are necessarily deferred. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF RAFAEL DEL RIEGO, THE 
SPANISH MARTYR. 
[From the London Morning Chronicle.] 


RAFAEL DEL RiEGo, was born of a gong family, in the Province of 
Austrias ; he received a useful education, “@nd entered young into the 
military service of his country. Ofa studious disposition and retentive 
memory, he easily acquired.a knowledge of Mathematics, Italian, 
French, English, and ‘he superior duties of his profession, and was early 
known among his companions as 8 good officer, whilst a kind ard affable 
disposition made him the friend of those who commanded aad obeyed 
him. 

Having been taken prisoner in the War of Independence, he im- 
proved in France his taste for Literature, learnt how to appreciate civil 
liberty, and became convinced of the degraded state of his own coun- 
try; here, in umson with San Miguel and others, were sown the seeds 
of a most liberal mind, and a spirit from conviction essentially free. 

On returniog to Spain be was employed in several important duties 
of a scientific nature, and wes distinguished for application and talent by 
Abisbal, Commander in Chief of the Army, on the Staff of which he 
served. This led te his appointment to the army formed in Andalusia, 
in 1818, under the General, for the avowed purpose of re-conquering 
Spanish America, but in reality to regenerate the constitution of 1812. 

Riego served then first in the Staff Corps, ard was present and par- 
ticipated in the attempt to proclaim the Constitution in July 1819, which 
failed through the base treachery of Abisbal, who arrested his friends at 
the moment of its execution, 

Riego retired disgusted and infirm to a country house at Bornos, and 
for a time gave way to the deepest melancholy at the frustration of all 
his dearest hopes, which were centered in the good of his country ; 
the spark of freedom was not extinct, it but lurked unobserved. New 
plans were soon formed by the officers of that army, and the merits of 
Riego pointed him out to them as the proper person to head the daring 
enterprize ; with great modesty he declined, aod urged his inability to 
adequately fulfilso high a charge ; but the officers iasisted; their coun- 
try was at stake, and at ber cal] Riegs could no longer refuse to attempt 
the gigantic task of overturning despotism in the ceatre of her power 
and resources ; the head quarters of the very army on which she rested 
for support in Burope, and the re-conquest of transatlantic free States. 

Successful in the great trial, skill and energy marked his earliest ac- 
tions, as much as perseverance, courage, and unyielding spirit, under the 
greatest difficulties and dangers, subsequently raised him from a wan- 
derer and voluntary exile, to the pinnacle of civic honor and glory. 

The Spanish nation would have confided to him and Quiroga, in the 
effusion of gratitude, the highest authorities of the State ; but their re- 
ply was, we have proclaimed the Constitution of 1812, the King has 
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sworn it, and we are al] his subjeets ; a word then frem these now suffer- 
ing individuals, would have burled Ferdinand from his throne into the 
exile Quiroga has fled to, or the scaffold which awaits the unfortunate 
Riego. 

The narrow mind of his Majesty soon became jealous of Riego; his 
proud vindictive spirit, could ill brook fo hear the patriot praised for 
himself, whilst he had only importance from his forefathers ; persecution 
and honors alternately were Riego’s lot, as natural ioclination or fear 
prevailed in Ferdinand’s mind ; and we find Riego, either considered as 
a traitor or a patriot, alike modest,and unassuming in both ; he wished, 
he asked only to be permitted to retire from the public eye, and enjoy 
peace and tranquillity in a domestic circle. It was not his lot thus to 
enjoy Lappiness; the wishes of his friends, and the wicked machinations 
of his enemies, drew him from one ste) to another, until ke commenced 
the expedition, which by invitation of Ballasteros’ officers, he undertook, 
contrary to his own opinion, asa last hope, a last attempt to save his 
country—it failed, and Riego fell into the hands of his most implacable, 
enemies. Three times Piego saved King Ferdinand’s crown and life ; 
now Riego has been sacrificed by the decree of Ferdinand and Angou- 
leme. May, for every drop which the Peninsuls receives of his blood, 
myriads of men start up one day to avenge his death ! ! 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


The commencement of a new year has been held in veneration by 
every nation of antiquity, and the day bas generally been celebrated 
with such appropriate rejoicings, as the genius of the people prompted 
them to adopt. The manner of this celebration has not, however, been 
more different than the day which has been fixed upon for the com- 
mencement of the year. The calendars of different and dissimilar na- 
tions, vary as much as their habits and religious opiuions. 

The ancient Greeks began their year about the summer solstice, and 
the Persians in the month ot June. The year, among the Chinese and 
other Indian nations, commences in the month of March, and the Brach- 
mans fix theirs in April. About the end of March, whew the sun enters 
Aries, the new year, prescribed by the Mahometan calendar. is ushered 
in, and the Abysinians commence theirs in the month of August. 
Among the ancient Mexicrns of this continent, the beginning uf the 
year was fixed in the month of February. Tie new-year’sday of the 
Roman’s, previous to the age of Julius Cesar, was vague and unce! tain, 
and was held generally in the month of March or April. Julius Cesar 
sent to Egypt for the celebrated astronomer Sosigenes, by whose assist- 
ance the Julian calendar was regulated, and the commencement of the 
year fixed with certainty. ' 

Notwithstanding the diversity of opinions in different nations, as to 
the commencement of the year, they most generally agree in celebsa- 
ting some particular day‘for this purpose, with every demonstration of 

joy and festivity. In the narration of Dr. John Bell of Antimony, who 
accompanied an embassy of Peter the Great to the East, it appears that 
the new year is ushered in, at Pekin, in China, with wrestling, dancing, 
feasiing and other emusements, all of which are performed in the pres- 
ence of the Emperor, attended oa the occasion by the Grandees of the 
Empire. The Indians of Hindostan, believing that the world was cre- 
ated under the sign Aries, commence their year in April, on which oc- 
casion a great festival, called Yaga, is held in tents erected in the open 
fields. The Brahmins assemble in the place prepared for their recep- 
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tion, and, amidst a variety of ceremonies and religious practices, strangle 
a rain, which is consecrated to the sun and the planets. The object of 
this sacrifice is to propitiate the guardian angels of these celestial 
lumioaries, so that happiness may be showered upon their worsbippers, 
during the course of the subsequent year. The inhabitants of the King- 
dom of Tonquin celebrate the new year on the 25th of January, by 
dancing, singing and every species of dissipation. The festival is kept 
up during thirty days, but the ordinary sort of people do not stir abroad 
on the first day, for fezr of encountering some ominous thing, that might 
mar their good fortune for the future year. This superstition resembles 
seme of those practiced in European countries. 

The last day of the old year, and the first of the new, was consecrated 
to Janus by the ancient Romans, on which account he is generally rep- 
resented with two faces. The ceremony of wishing a happy new year, 
originated with them, and some Roman writers refer it to the time of 
Numa. The custom of presenting new year’s gifts, is also said to have 
been adopted from the Romans. A few sprigs of vervain, {an aromatic 
shrub, resembling Rosemary, aad called by the Romans verbena,) gath- 
ered ina wood consecrated to Strenia, the Goddess of strength, being 
presented to Tatius, King of the Sabines, who reigned at Kome, was 
considered by him a good omen, and gave occasion for the centinuance 
ef the custom. These gifts were, in consequence of this circumstance, 
called Strena, and in process of time, the simple verbena, was displaced 
by grapes, honey, figs and similar fruits. In the time of Augustus, that 
Emperor expected such gifts as a matter of right, which had been es- 
tablished by immemorial custom ; and Caligula went so far as to issue 
an edict, commanding the Roman nobility to make him presents of con- 
siderable value, on every new-year’s day. 

In Northern Euro e, the Druids went into the woods on the last night 
of the year, and cut the misletoe of the oak with a golden instrument. 
This was afterwards distributed amopg the common people, who pre- 
served it about their persons, as an amulet agaiust the dangers of battle. 
In France, great rejoicings were in use at this season of the year, which 
have also been referred to the Druidical times. During the sixteenth 
century, considerable excesses were committed there, on new-year’s eve 
and new-year’s day, by buthsexes, who, dressed in fantastic habits, went 
ruund the country, begging for the sick lady. This festival was called 
the Fete de Fous, and money, with every thing else that could be pro- 
cured, was giadiy accepted by the benevolent revellers. In 1598, the 
Bishop of Angres put a stop to the practice of entering into the 
churches, which had grown int abuse, but they continued to run about 
the country till the French government abolished the custom, in the 
year 1668. 

In Scotland, new-year’s eve is called Hogmenay, or Singin e’en, and 
in several counties, the young men are in the habit of going about the 
country, singing a long song in allusion to the season, and begging meals 
and money, which are generally given tosome poor people who reside 
in their neighborhood. This season of the year about new-year’s day is 
also called daft-days, which term has a synonymous signification to the 
Freach name for the same festival. In other paris, the country girls 
rise early in the morning to get the flower of the well, as the first pail 
of water is called which is taken from it, after the coming ia of the new 
year. This superstition is accompanied with chanting a few words of an 
old song, and she who is so fortunate as tobe at the well first, has a 
double chance of gaining, in the course of the subsequent year, the 
eaost accomplisbed young man in the parish for her husband. Besides 
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these, there are many other peculiar customs, which have been traced 
by antiquaries, some to the ancient Roman, and others to the Druidical 
times. 

During the sixteenth century, the new-year’s tide was celebrated in 
England -with various rejoicings, and the interchange of presents among 
friends prevailed in every rank and condition of life. It was customary, 
during this period, to make presents of great value to the Virgin Queen, 
which she received from all the great Officers of State and many of the 
English nobility. Many of these new-year’s gifts, however, were prof- 
fered through selfish motives, but, among the English yeomanry, it is 
believed that the purest benevolence prevailed. 

From the foregoing facts, which have been collected from various 
authorities, it will appear that the festivities accompanying the com- 
mencement of the new year in modern Europe, partly originated in the 
Druidical nations of the North, and partly in those of ancient Rome.— 
Charleston Courier. 


PUNIC LANGUAGE. 


Carthage, long the terror of the Roman republic, vied not with her 
rival in letters, as inarms. Terence, Clitomachus, Mago and a very 
few others, compose the entire catalogue of her learned men. Even 
of these few, the most eminent wrote in Latin or Greek ; which ac- 
counts, in some measure, for the fact, that so few vestiges of the Punic 
language have come down to us. One of these fragments may be found 
in the &fth Act of the Poenulus of Plautus; still retaining, in some edi- 
tions, the Hebrew character, which was used by the Carthagenians, as 
well as by the Phenicians, their progenitors. In the first ten lines, it is 
easy to recogaize the features of the ancient Hebrew ; after which, the 
analory ceases. The ren.aining verses are supposed to be Lybic. For- 
tunately, the language of the Carthagenian stranger, who is represen- 
ted, in the play, as enquiring, in his own tongue, for his two lost daugh- 
ters and nephew, was as unintelligible, in general, to the Romans, as it 
is toourselves. To this fact we are indebted for Plautus’ translation 
of the passege into Latin. We will first introduce the original, or Pu- 
nic language ; then the Latin, as translated by Plautus; and lastly, the 


English, from the Latin. 
Ponic. 


Ythalonim uvalonuth si coratbisima consith, 
Chym lach chunyth mumys tyalmyctibari imischi, 
Lipho canet byth bynithii ad cedin bynuthii. 
Byrnarob syllo homalonin uby misyr1hoho, 
Bythlym mothyn noctothii nelechanti dasmachon 
¥ssidele brim tyfelith chylys chon, ten lyphul 
Uth bynim ysdibut thinno cuthnu Agorastocles. 
Ythe manet ihy chyrse lycoch syth naso, 
Byuni id chi! luhili gubylim lasibit thym 
Bodyalit herayn nyn nuys lym moncoth lusim. 
Exauolim volanus succuratim misti Atticum esse, 
foncubitum a bello cutian beant lalacant chonaenus es, 
duiec si lec panesse athidamascon alem ind iberte felono buthume 
Feltum comucro lueni: at enim avo souber hedt hyach Aristoclem, 
Et te se aneche nasoctelia helicos alemus duberter mi comps vespili, 


Aodeanec lictor bodes jussum limaimcolus. 
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LaTIN. 


Deos deasque veneror, qui hanc urbem colunt, 
Ut quod de mea re hue veni, rite veneiim : 
Measque ut gnatas, et mei fratis filium, 
Reperire me ‘siritis ; dii vostram fidem ! 
Que mihi surreptz sunt, et fratis filium. 
Sed hic mihi amtehac hospes Antidamas fuit. 
Eum fecisse ajunt sibi quod faciundum fust. 
Ejus filium hic esse preedicant Agorastoclem. 
Dem hospitalem, ac tesseram mecumn fero. 
In hisce habitare monstratu’st regionibus : 
Hos percontabor, qui huc egrediuntur forage. 


ENGLISH. 


Celestial Guardians of this foreign land, 
Succeed my wand’rings, and my toilsome search; 
For my two daughters and my brother’s son, 
Whom fate, or violence has snatched away. 
Leud me, kind Heaven ! some fortunate device, 
Whici: yet shall place them in a father’s arms. 
Antidamas 1 knew, who once liv’d here ;— 

But he they say has paid the debt of nature, 
And is no more....But why should I demur? 

For Agorastocles, his son, survives, 

And I'll away tohim. I bring the pledge 

Of hospitality, nor fear repulse. 

These men, now coming forth, can sure inform 
Where he inhabits ;—I'1l enquire of them. 


GIFTED FAMILY. 


There is at present residing near Versailles, a retired subaltern officer, 
who accompanied Napoleon in most of bis wars, whu is the father of nine 
children, and whose nine children, born in nine different countries, 
speak nearly as many different languages or idioms. His wife was an 
Italian, whom he married in Italy, on the first invasion of that country 
by the French. The first child, Marie, was born at Milan, and speaks 
Italian, the language cf her mother. His second, Guillaume, saw the 
light in Switzerland. His third, called Ali, came iato the wor!d in 
Egypt, aad speaks, on occasion, a kind of Coptic. His fourth child was 
born at Boulognesur-Mer, when Bonaparte threatened a desceni on 
England from that port. His fifth child was born in Germany, and 
speaks German. His sixth is a Neapolitan, and is consequently, called 
Geunaro, er Januarius. His seventh is a little Spaniard called Diego, 
who has not forgotten the language of hisinfancy. His eighth is a !ittle 
Prussian, of the name of Frederick ; and his ninth Mademviselle Nich- 
olina, saw the light in the island of Elba. The eldest of these children 
is said to be 28, the youngest eight. The mother is dead. These nine 
childreu still reside under the paternal roof, and render the house some- 


thing like a tower of Babel. 





“ Give a man secure porsession of x bleak rock,” says a celebrated 
agricuituralist, “* and he will conventit into a garden ; give him a fer 
year’s lease of a garden, and be will turn it totoa aesert. 


* Siverilis, 
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Luxury or Boston. One of the direct causes of that excitement 
ripened into vpen resistance of the Mother Country in this Colony, was 
the luxurious mode of life of some of the King’s officers, In an old di- 
ary of a maiden lady, I find these memoranda of a dinver given by one 
of these officers, on Saturday, the 3d of January, 1774 ;--“ The fish was 
excellent, it was caugbt in cold weather on the Grand Bank—-the beef 
uncommonly fine, came from Vermont, and was dressed by a cook, who 
had learned his art in France—-the canvass baek ducks were sent on by a 
Provincial Cemmissioner, who had gone to the South, and were done to 
a turn--the ventson came from Canada, and never was there better, or 
better done—and the beaver fatl, dressed according to directions from 
an Indian Princess, came from Lake Ontario-—the liquors were all guod, 
and among them Corsica and Madeira, and Champaigne wines; but these 
were, atlength, neglected for the native Curracoa, which some of the 
Commissioners excelled in brewing.” 

It is among the blessed fruits of the revolution, that these excesses in 
luxury have gone off, with the Royal authority ; and that the descen- 
dants of the Pilgrims in these days, though net ignorant of what are guod 
things, delignt to exhibit on their tables, among other plain good 
fare, the beans and hominy in which their forefathers delighted. 

[Boston Daily Advertiser. } 


ANnTIquE. The Swedish Consul at Alexandria, Egypt, bas obtained 
possession of acommercial note written on papyrus, 102 years before 
the birth of the Saviour. 


Buans.—His errors were those of the bead, not of the heart. He 
was early thrown upon the dark and troubled sea of human life, and left 
to steer his course without protection or guidance, and without even 
having learned how to avoid. or even discern the rocks and quicksands 
upon which he was driven, at every instant, by his strong feelings and 
impetuous passions. Though, however, his imprudence blighted his 
prospects and even brought him to an untimely grave, yet he never for- 
got the dignity of his nature, or was guilty of a degrading or dishonor- 
able action.—Though “ thoughtless folly laid him low,” yet nothing but 
the excessive bitterness of self-reproach could have made him say that 
it bad ‘ stained bis name.’ Death and time have long since effaced to 
every generous eye any stain that his irregularities might have gath- 
ered around it ; and the errors of his ardent temperament, soaring fancy 
and proud heart, show like virtues, when contrasted with the low venal- 
ity and interested servility that have so ofteu degraded the genius of 
modern times. 


~ ANECDOTE. 


The reply of Poras to the interrogation of Alexander, how he wished 
to be treated, and the rebuke of Caesar to the mariner, for his timidity, 
when he carried him and his fortunes, have been often quoted by authors, 
as striking illustrations of that intrepidity of character and heroism of 
soul, which is distinguished by the appellation of moral sublimity. We 
do not recollect, however, to have seen a more forcible instance of this 
fearfulness of heart, than what is contained in the following anecdote 
respecting Frederic Schiller, the celebrated author of the ‘ Robbers.” 
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Young Schiller was about seven years old, when black clouds one da 
announced an approaching thunder storm. Flashes of lightaing began 
to dart through the atmosphere. Inquiry was made for the boy, but he 
was no where to be found, The tempest meanwhile came nearer and 
wearer; the thunder rolled awfully, and lightnings burst from the bosom 
of the murky clouds. The anxiety of the parents increased with every 
clap. The whole family was employed in seeking him. He was at 
jength found, just at the moment of descending from the top of a very 
tall lime-tree near the house. ‘* For God’s sake,” cried his father in the 
greatest alarm, “ where have you been.” “J only wanted to see,” re- 
plied the fearless and iaquisitive boy, “‘ where a!l that fire came from.” 

If his maturer years, one of Schiller’s favorite recreations was to go 
in a boat in the majestic Elbe, especially in a thunder storm, when its 
surface was curled into foaming waves, and all the elements of nature 
seemed tc be in conflict. When the loudest bursts of thunder, rolled in 
the mountain, and the tempest lashed the stream into lofty billows, he 
was so transported, that he would often shout au applauding Bravo! 
to the grandeur of nature. 








MONTHLY REGISTER OF DEATHS, 


WITH CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


In Brunswick, Me. Major JONATHAN POLLARD, 65, formerly of Billerica, a 
valuable officer of the revolution under General Washington. He descended from 
William Pollard of the city of Coventry, England, whose son Thomas emigrated 
to New-Eng!and, settled in Billerica, where he died April 4, 1724, leaving ten sons 
and four daughters. The numerous families of the name of Pollard in New-England, 
find in him a common ancestor. 

In Bath, Me. January 9, Mr. LEMvEL STANDISH, 80, a lineatdescendant of 
the celebrated Miles Standish, one of the pilgrims who landed at Plymouth in 1620. 

In Kennebunk, Me. GEORGE WASHINGTON WALLINGFORD, Esq. 49, Attor- 
ney atLaw. He graduated at Harvard college in 1795. 

In Newington, N. H. PAUL RAWLINGS, Esq. 58, many years a member of the 
State Legislature. 

In Swanzey, N. H. Gen. PHILEMON WHITCOMB, 75, late Major General of the 
third division of the N. H. Militia. He was appointed the commandant of the 6th 
regiment, 6th February, 1797. 

In Francestown, N.H. RoBERT NESMITH, Esq. 42, for fifteen years, the 
Postmaster at that place. 

In Landaff, December 15, Joon CLARK, Esq. 88, having had 14 children, 87 
grand children, and 126 great grand children—total 226. 

In Warren co. N. C. Hon. JAMES TURNER. 57. He served five years asa 
member of the State Legislature. In 1802, he was elected Governor, and served 
the constitutional period ; afterwards a Senator of the U. S., and was re-elected for 
the next six years, but ill health occasioned him to vacate his seat a year previous 
to the expiration of that period. 

In Pittsburgh, Penn. Mr. EDWARD SELDEN, 33, formerly of Windsor, Conn. 
He graduated at Yale College, in 1811. : 

In Amberst, Mass. Mr. RALPH SHEPARD, a member of the Senior Class in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. 

In Clinton, N. Y. Rev. JosEPpH STRONG, 67. 


LONGEVITY. 


In Baltimore, Md. Mr. Oliver Matthews, 103, retaining his faculties till near 
the close of life.—In East Huntington, Penn. Mr. James Martin, 101. In Massa- 
chusetis, at Weston, Mr. Elisha Kendall, 93 ; at New-Bedford, Mr. Jirah Willis, 
93 yrs. 4 mo. ; at Norton, Mr. Melatiah Washburn, 90 ; at Plymouth, 17th Jan. 
widow Lydia Lucas, 92 ; at Middleton, widow Sarah Fuller, 93; at Ashburnham, 
Mrs. Susanna Rice, 92.—In Windham, Conn. Mrs. Abigail Flint, 92. In Granby, 
Mr. Thomas Fairfield, 90. 
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i Number of Deaths in several places in 1823, compared with 
the number in 1822. 
1823 1822 1823 1822 


a. Amberst,* N. H. 17. 36 Northampton, Mass. 39 
Ye Alexandria, N. H, 12 25 Newburyport, Mass. , 2a 

































- ; Ashby, Mass. 12 Oxford, Conn. 22 
SN Boscawen, N. H. 38 Orford, N. H. 19 
<f ; Boston, Mass. 1154 1203 Portsmouth, N. H. 96 125 
al Candia, N. H. 36 Portsmouth, Ohio 28 
dys} vy Coacord, N. H. .  —_ 42 Portland, Me. 159 §=185 
» ee Concord, Mass. 26 Plymonth, Mass. 64 53 « 
{. } Derchester, Mass. 47 Rowley, Mass. 30 
Las , Dover, N. H. 49 54 Salem, Mass. 172 225 
Bas pt | Hartford, Conn. 109. 125 Weare, N. H. 30 20 
at y Hopkinton,} N. H. 50 70 fc’e- We sbould be greatly obliged to 
| Marietia, Ohio 150 any person who would communicate to 
%, New-Haven, Conn. 113. 144 =us the number of deaths for the past, or 
ri New-York, N. Y. 3444 3231 any preceding year, in any of the towns 
(| J New-London, N. H. 25 13 inthis State. 
*The deaths in Amherst from the 3d March, 1780, to Dec. 31, 1799, amounted 
‘ to 259. From the Jast period, the annua] number has been as follows, 'viz. 1800, 


16; 1801,29; 1802, 23; 1803,30; 1804.16; 1805,29; 1806, 17; 1807, 27; 
1808, 20; 1809, 14; 1810, 21; 1811,9; 1812,18; 1813, 22; 1814,47; 1815,34; 
1816, 20; 1817,22; 1818,25; and 1819, 19. 


tin Hopkinton, there died 3 in January; 3in February; 6 in March; 5 in 
April ;. lin May; 10inJune ; 3in August; 12 in September; 3 in October ; 2 
in November; andtwoin December. The diseases were, old age 12; throat dis- 
temper 12, dysentery 6; fevers5; consumption 5; inflammation 4; infantile 
diseases 4; menorrhagia 1; syncope 1. The throat distemper prevailed most in 
June ; the dysentery in September. 








THERMOMETRICAL AND METEROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
EOR JANUARY, 1824. 


At Concord, in lat. 43° 12’. At Concord, in lat. 43° 12/. 


















































Elz Eels 
E\t\o13 Weather. Ale tele Weather. 
1 34|34)20 Cloudy ; some rain 17/22/26|22|Cioudy ; fair and pleasant 
2|20|30;26\Cloudy day 18) 10}26|20/Cloudy and snow thr. the day 
\ ‘ 3|20134,/30|Cloudy ; snow ; fair 19113)30/23/Cloudy morning ; fair day 
4\26|44|32' Fair; clouds 20) 10/27;|22;\Cloudy A. M.; fair P. M. 
5|25'46/42|Fair ; cloudy 21|18}25|18/Cloudy most of the day 
6|36|40|31|Cloudy ; rain 22| 1/20/17|Fair 
7|14|30/24/Fair ; pleasant 23) 10/36!26! Fair 
8121138132! Fair $ wind 24|*5/30,24| Fair 
9} 17/40/36) Fair 25)*1/28/27\ Fair: clouds 
10}36|40/38;Rain ; cloudy ™ 26|34/37|22|Cioudy and snow 
11|23/28/25|Snow through the day 27/29\36|33| Fair ; some wind 
i 12126|42/38|Cloudy sunrise—fair day 28/16'38'34' Fair , pleasant 
1 13/32 40|38/Cloudy ; some snow 29) 7|46|36|Fair 
ih 14/34\40'28}Rain ; fair; high winds 30}31}40)31/Cloudy morning.. Fair 
15! 7120|18|Fair ; winds 31/24/31|28/Cloudy and snow 
16|24'40|34|Fair * Below zero. 
{ The coldest days thus far in the present winter, have been, Dec. 9, mercury at 


4°: Dec. 18, at 1° below 0; Jan. 15, 79 below; Jan. 24, 5° below 0; Jan. 25, 1° 
below 0. The highest degree of temperature was 46° on Jan. 5th. 
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